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Bassano 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS VALLI VALLI 
Who is playing the part of principal girl at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle 


RAE LAPEER 


MISS MARIE GEORGE 


As one of the babes in the most successful Drury 
Lane pantomime produced for years 


Getting Into a Palace. 

HE mock burglary at Cholmondeley 
Castle: shows how easy it is to 
enter great houses. Indeed, it is 
less difficult to get into Bucking- 

ham Palace than it is into many places. 
A visitor once went.to see the King of 
Portugal there and was surprised at the 
ease with which he obtained admission. 
The policeman directed the coachman to 
the portico of the entrance to the royal 


apartments; a liveried footman came 
out, and in_ less 
time than it can 


be written he was 
shown into the re- 
ception chamber. 
In a few minutes 
his Majesty came 


out and greeted 
his visitor. Much 
greater difficulty 
has been experi- 
enced in getting 


past a City clerk to 
his employer even 
when one has an 
appointment. 


Fine Jewels. 


Mis Ogden 


Goelet, who 
is here just now on 


a visit from New 
York, is happy 
among society 


women  as_ the 
possessor of some 
of the most magni- 
ficent jewels in the 
world. Mrs. Goelet 
is a great connois- 
seur and a + good 


judge of fine stones. £50,000 on dress, 


Miss Morosini is the daughter of one of New York’s banker millionaires. 


T of © 


LORD CHOLMONDELEY 


Who was the ‘‘victim’’ of a mock burglary at 
Cholmondeley Castle on Christmas morning 


An Attractive Ornament. 
At the reception following a_ recent 
fashionable wedding the size and 
beauty of her ornaments attracted a great 
deal of attention. Fastening the laces 
at her throat was a ruby as big as a 
florin, while lower down on her corsage 
she wore an immense diamond spray, 
some of the stones in it being as large 
as a sixpennypiece. Round her neck was 
a long rope of white and black pearls of 
extraordinary beauty, and on her shoes 
were large diamond buckles. 


Great Diamonds. 
Ithough her jewels vie in splendour 
with those worn by some English 
duchesses the wife of the American 
millionaire has this advantage—that they 
are at least her very own for all time. 
The finest jewels worn by our peeresses are 

heirlooms only. 


MISS GIULIA MOROSINI 


IN HER SLEIGH 


2 


She is said to spend annually 
The team shown in the sleigh cost nearly £4,000 and the sleigh another £2,500 
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MR. WALTER PASSMORE 


As the other babe in the splendid pantomime. 
‘‘Babes in the Wood,” produced at Drury Lane 


The Wages of Service. 

In some of the larger houses the wages 
of the upper servants compare very 

favourably with the earnings of some of 

the lesser professions. The late Duke of 

Westminster used to pay £500 a year to 

his steward, and some of the Rothschilds 


think nothing of paying £250. How 
many struggling barristers can con- 


gratulate themselves upon having such a 
surplus left at the end of the year after 
providing for all their wants? For it 
must beremembered 
that Jeames de la 
Pluche has “all 
found,’ even to his 
clothing. 


The ‘‘ Gentleman 
Help.” 
n fact, the temp- 
tations of “‘ ser- 
vice’ are so con- 
siderable . that in 
certain large estab- 
lishments you will 
finda “comptroller” 
employed who is 
himself more or 
less a gentleman— 
frequently a poor 
relation. No doubt 
these employers are 
but following the 
example of his 
Majesty, whose 


“upper servants” 
enjoy salaries of 
£1,000 a year or 
more. His Majesty's 
greater subjects, 
however, seldom 


pay. their ‘“comp- 
trollers”’ more than 
half that amount. 
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Mr. Tree’s production of ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood"’ on Saturday makes Mr. Sykes’s drawing of peculiar interest. In it will be found many public 
Characters who do—and do not—attend the interesting first nights at His Majesty’s Theatre. On the stage is seen Mr. Tree ejaculating; “‘ Are they all in?” 
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London, January First, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address; *‘ Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


WINTER IN PORTUGAL. 


MONT’ ESTORIL, THE PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. 


Last week’s average mean temperature 57 deg. Fahr. 


or MADEIRA. 
13 TO 27 PAYS. O40 to O4Q Fist Chass 


Tours every IO Days. Throughout. 
Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 
R.M.S. AUGUSTINE (3,500 tons), Liverpool January 8th, London January 11th. 
R.M.S. ANSLEM (5,500 tons), Liverpool January 18th, London January 21st. 


BOOTH LIME & son fete tee 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


Boe eens by the 

M OCCO ° 
BALEARIC ISLANDS ON ae oe 
SICILY S.S. ‘ ORIENT,” 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 
PALESTINE aa 

EGYPT 3lst January ... ... to 10th February. 
CORFU 12th February ... ... to 13th March. 
TURKEY 14th March... ... to 10th April. 

GREECE 11th April See ... to 23rd April. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R M S P THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
. . . . 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
SPECIAL TOURS, DECEMBER-MARCH, 
WiANGEE Re c0N aEHiE = WESde oN DIES: 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
Spanish Main, Jamaica, Cuba, and Mexico, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


A PEREECR HOLIDAY. 
CUNARD LINE, 


Special Trip by the ‘““CARPATHIA,"’ to the Mediterranean and Adriatic, returning 
from Naples by that Luxurious Floating Hotel ‘**CARONIA.” 

The twin-screw steamer “‘ Carpathia,’’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on Saturday, 
15th Feb., for Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Trieste, Fiume, Palermo, and Naples. 
Passengers join the ‘* Caronia" either at Alexandria ur Naples for return to Liverpool. The 
round will occupy about 30 days. Apply THe Cunarp S.S. Co., Lrp., Liverpool. 


TEER S ei eae 


of Saturday, January 4th, contains— 


TWO SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS: 


1. A_ striking double-page reproduction in colours of Mr. 
Bernard Gribble’s picture ‘‘ Pioneers to Glory.” 


2. The Christmas Charities of the great Newspapers. 


INDIAN MUTINY VETERANS AT THE ALBERT HALL. 
page) by F. Matania. 


LORD KELVIN’S FUNERAL IN THE ABBEY. Drawn by Arthur Garratt. 
CHRISTMAS DAY BATHERS IN THE S=RPENTINE. Drawn by Ernest Prater. 


THE WONDERS OF 1907 AND 1908. A_ series of drawings illustrating the 
Ingenuities of 1907 and the Possibilities of 1908. 


LONDON BRIDGE—AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 
the forthcoming Exhibition. 


THE PANTOMIME AT THE ‘LANE.” Drawn by F. Matania. 
And many other topics. 


A striking drawing (double- 


Illustrating one of the attractions of 


If you buy this Number you will probably send an order for the whole year. 


6d. Shab Sle ist Ia lat dab, 6d. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR CoLLins, 
Annual Children’s Pantomime Twice Daily at 1.30 and 7,30. 


“THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


By J. Hickory Woop and ArtHUR COLLINS. 


IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
On SATURDAY NEXT, January 4th, Mr. Tree will produce J. Comyns Carr's drama, 
“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.” 
Founded on Charles Dickens’ unfinished novel. 
JoHN JASPER... Tiesaaynpabars ea cee ME EREES 
Matinees on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS during the holiday season. 

Box Office now open. Reserved Seats can be booked at 2s. and upwards. 
GanRlen: MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30, in a Play in Four Acts, 
by Murray Carson and Norau Keiru, entitled: 


SIMPLE SIMON. 
MATINEE every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0 (Doors open 7.40). A New Musical Play, entitled 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 


MATINEE WEDNESDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). 
Box Office open daily from 10 till 10. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, for two weeks only, 
ROBIN HOOD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 
MORRIS CRONIN, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR in * THE NONSENSOR,” &c. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 
CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 
CURED BY 


EMERSON: S Ci C: 


Send 13 Stamps to G. WAUGH & Co., 177a, Regent Street, London, W. 
AND TRY. 
It takes away pain and kills the root. NEVER FAILS TO CURE. 


DOGS! DOGS!!! DOGS!!! 


In response to many enquiries from our readers we have arranged to accept small advertise 
ments dealing with doggy subjects. Photographic reproductions of the dogs advertised eithe: 
for sale or for breeding purposes can be inserted. ~°‘ The Tatler’’ has from time to time deal 
pictorially with many incidents in the dog world, and as the paper is read by most lovers of 
dogs, advertisers may feel assured of their announcements being seen by all interested in the 
canine race. 

Advertisement charges are 10/6 per inch single column (width of column is two inches) 
Itis suggested that two inches deep by two inches wide would bea suitable size wher 
an illustration is desired with the matter giving particulars of the dogs, and the cos? 
would therefore be £1 1s. per insertion. 

Send a photograph of your dog, anda block will be made at ‘The Tatler’s’’ expense, pro 
vided your instructions be for not less than six weekly insertions or six insertions on alternat: 
weeks. Address—ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, * The Tatler,’’ 6, Great New Street, London, E.C 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


Miss TOPSY SINDEN in 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay aud Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queens Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. %43~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal for Christmas. Climate genial and mild. Centre 
of interesting district. Orchestra during Holidays. Unique Hunting quarters. Large 
Garage. Cars forhire. Write forterms. Telephone 109 Leamington. 


EEDS.—The Grand High-class Restaurant and Café, Boar Lane. 
and Luncheons. The {mperial Viennese Orchestra in attendance. 


Table d’Héte Dinners 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 


"TENBY FOR WINTER.—The Land of Sunshine and Flowers. Where snow is unknown. 
Where every day isa May day. Send postcard to Town Cverk for Free Illustrated Album, 
containing full particulars of Hotels and Apartments. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest togolflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


; ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - = £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7745) £1 19s. Od. 
Siximonths gost stots te 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months wil vata eats 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. 9d. 


i Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
e mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


Manager, Mr. GeorGE Epwarpzs,- | 


ee bee 
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IGUAL LID 


By Arthur 


§ Croxton. 


WHERE THE OPENING OF THE DRUCE GRAVE WAS DECIDED UPON 


Above is reproduced the first photograph ever taken of a consistory court held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


It shows Dr. Tristram (figure in wig on extreme 


left) sitting in the North Chapel directly under the Rodney monument and hearing the application made by Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., (standing in centre 
of picture), that permission be granted for the opening of the Druce grave in Highgate Cemetery. The coffin when opened revealed human remains 


Children First. 


HILDREN here, children there, 
children everywhere. The present 
day is given up to the boy and 
the girl. Look in the papers and 

you see a crowd of advertisements an- 
nouncing the pantomime or the children’s 
play, and the streets of London Town have 
been made gay by the excited throng of 
youngsters who took possession of them. 
Of all the attractions for children Peter 
Pan and The Babes in the Wood, Mr. Arthur 
Collins’s most successful pantomime, stand 
easily first. The touching, pathetic fasci- 

nation of Mr. Barrie’s fantasy has taken 
hold of all—young and old. The magician 
of child life has waved his wondrous wand 
to such effect that the man and the woman 
fall into Mr. Barrie’s hands as easily as 
the boy or the girl, the evidence of this 
lying in the fact that at some of the per- 
formances at the Duke of York’s there are 
as many adults as children. 


““The Babes.” 


ertainly Mr, Arthur Collins has scored 
tremendously at Old Drury. Any 
child can take his grandmother to see 
The Babes in the Wood assured that there 
is nothing in it to bring a blush to the 
most ancient cheek. The humour promises 
to be of the first order—Miss Marie George, 
Mr. Walter Passmore, and Mr. Fragson 
are each irresistible—and the scenery, 
dresses, and appointments outdo even 
the records of the great home of panto- 
mime. Bravo, Mr. Collins! Another great 
pantomime success, and one which children 
will delight in, is Mr. Robert Arthur's 
production of Aladdin at the Adelphi. 
Go and see this by all means, not only 
for an admirable pantomime generally 
but for the delightfully funny doings of 
Mr. Malcolm Scott, Miss “ Happy ” Fanny 
Fields, and Messrs. Regan and Ryan. 


The Underfed. 


nd whilst on the subject of children 
let me ask you to glance for a 
moment at the splendid work being done 
by “ The Referee ” Children’s Dinner Fund 
started more than a quarter of a century 
ago by Mr. George R. Sims to provide 
dinners during the winter months for 
necessitous children attending the London 
Board schools. Mr. Sims, who has been 
nobly helped in this w ork by Mrs. Burg- 
win, to whom ai statue ought to be 
erected, knows the life of the London 
poor as intimately as anybody, and it has 
been the aim of his fund that not one 
penny should be directed into wrong 
can “Such intimate knowledge,’ 
“The Referee” says, “has guided into 
tie proper channels the money subscribed 
during all those years and administered it 
with such care and economy that every 
farthing of the £50,000 collected since the 
fund was first formed has provided an 
appreciable portion of a meal for an 
underfed child.” So, good TATLeER readers, 
if you have shillings to spare send them 
at once to this fine organisation, addressed 
to Mrs. Burgwin, the Hollies, 147, Brixton 
Road, S.W. 


The Brown Dog. 
hristmas and the New Year seem to 
have put the brown-dog agitation in 
the background. I merely refer to it now so 
that Ican relate the story of the physician 
who lost his pet dog. He puta notice in 
the paper under “‘ Lost and Found ” to the 


following effect: ‘‘ Warning,” followed 
by charitably describing the animal as 
haying “strayed,” and winding up with, 


“Tt is of no value, not even to the ow ner ; 

but having been’ experimented upon for 

scientific purposes with many virulent 

poisons a lick from its tongue would 
¥ ”? 

probably be fatal.” The dog came back 

the next day, 


Stock Exchange Depression. 
\ e know the unfortunate broker who 
when invited to say what he would 
have replied, “a mutton chop,” but I 
am not sure whether the story of the 
jobber is familiar. For the past year 
nothing had been coming his way but 
expenses. The other day his daughter 
unfeelingly told him that if he did not 
give her a diamond tiara she would elope 
with the coachman. 


“Embrace me, my darling child,” said 
the jobber in tears. 
“Will you give me the tiara?” she 


inquired before she accepted the invitation. 

“Of course not,” he smiled. ‘“ You get 
the coachman ; I owe him eight months’ 
wages.” 


Are Actors Superstitious ? 
| am not so sure that they are nowadays, 
for although at rehearsals which I 
attend I keep a good look-out for instances 
likely to answer the question I have not 
been successful in finding any lately. 
Friday is supposed to be an unlucky day 
the world over, but I remember Mr. 
Edward Terry once telling me that Friday 
was his favourite day for producing a new 
piece, and that he often travelled with a 
company thirteen in number. He thinks 
the best-known superstition on the English 
stage is that it is unlucky to speak the 
“tao” ofa new piece at a last rehearsal. 
Old stagers used to consider the whistling 
or the singing of Locke’s music in Mac- 
beth unlucky. As a curious combination 
of the sublime and the ridiculous Mr. 
Terry related that some years ago an old 
provincial actor was cast for the part of 
Blowhard in Slasher and Crasher, and 
having some difficulty in studying it he (a 
devout Catholic) was seen at night in 
various corners of the stage crossing him- 
self and saying, “ Holy Mother, send me 
safe through old Blowhard.” 


THE TATLER 


A Famous Fight. 

OT long ago the King happened 
to be visiting ata country house 
near the scene of one of Crom- 

well’s historic battles. Strolling 

out one day by himself he met the village 

blacksmith returning from a shoeing expe- 
dition. 

“JT say, my good fellow,” said his 

Majesty genially, “I understand there was 


ee a eee 


” 


Picked for the Team. 


‘The other day four boys were summoned 

to the police court for breaking a 
large plate-glass window whilst playing 
football in the street. ‘The magistrate 
in dealing with the case said :— 

“This is the third time you four boys 
lave been before the court for breaking 
windows so I have no other alternative but 
to send you all to prison for seven days.” 
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HUMOUR OF 
§ THE HOUR. 


The Height of Enjoyment. 


fter an unsuccessful banquet the 
chairman said, “Gentlemen, we 
have with us to-night Professor Long- 
Bowe, who will tell us one of his best and 
biggest after-dinner stories.” 
Professor Long-Bowe: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, to begin with my biggest 
story, let me tell you how thoroughly I 


have enjoyed your, banquet. / 
if; 


Lover Street Studios 


WENDY'S SAMPLER AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


The ever-delightful Mr. Barrie has surpassed himself once again in the fourth revival of that gem of dramatic art, ‘‘Peter Pan.” The whole world is 

flocking to the Duke of York's Theatre to once more witness the delightful doings of Peter Pan and the motherly manners of little Wendy. The chief 

novelty of the present performance consists in the happy thought of making the act drop a reproduction on a gigantic scale of a sampler worked by 
Wendy. Surely the words, ‘‘Dear J. M. Barrie,’ should appear on the sampler 


a big battle fought somewhere about 
here ?” 
“Well—er,” stammered the blacksmith, 


recognising the King, “I did ’ave a round 
or two with Bill, the potman, but I didn’t 
know your Majesty had heard ol nts 


Hanguene the Public. 


[ »spector of Tramway Company: Mr. 

Manager, we are having no end of 
complaints that our old dark-green cars 
bump so frightfully, the public being of 
opinion that the new light-green ones run 
much smoother. 

Manager: Hum, hum! Then we must 
have the old cars painted light green too. 


“Oh, ye canna dae that,” interrupted 
the eldest, “fur th’ fowr o’ us are picked 
to play in the cup tie on Saturday.” 


a tee 
‘““ Time was Short.” 


A. well-known lecturer who had been 
= inyited to serve as a substitute felt 
some nervousness, knowing he was to fill 
the place of a more famous man. This 
feeling was not diminished when he heard 
himself thus announced by a long-limbed, 
keen-eyed farmer: “ This ’ere is our sub- 
stitute. I don’t know what he can do. 
Time was short an’ we had to take what 
we could git.” 


An Apology. 


oN good story about a certain peer is 

going the round. A young subal- 
tern said in his presence, ‘I was insulted 
at the ball last night. I was actually mis- 
taken for one of the waiters; but, of 
course, an apology was made afterwards,” 
“And did the waiter accept it?’’ asked 
his lordship with an innocent air of 
inquiry. 


An Advertisement. 


“ Anyone proving to my satisfaction 

: that my cocoa essence is injurious 
to health will receive ten canisters free of 
charge.” 
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Year SC SRNGECTAEL 


In few cities of the world 
is the birth of the New 
Year celebrated with so 
much quaint pomp and 
ceremony as it is in 
Philadelphia. On New 
Year's by the mummers 
parade the town with about 
twenty kings, who are the 
chiefs, dressed in the most 
gorgeous attire. Their great 
robes are so immense and 
costly that at least a dozen 
pages are required to carry 
them. The civic clubs make 
collections throughout the 
year in order to defray the 
cost of these parades. The 
pageant is viewed by the 


mayor and civic officers, 
who award prizes to the 
extent of £1,000 for the 
most original dresses. The 
rivalry is very keen, each 
ward hoping to see its club 
win the highest prize. Our 
photographs depict: (1) One 
of the “ kings" showing his 
wonderful robes with his 
attendant pages; (2) a 
motley throng of performers 
at the start ; (3) one of the 
comic clubs in a laughter- 
provoking make-up; (4) 
another “king” with his 
pages; (5) the stilt-walker 
—an ever popular figure at 
the mummers’ parade. 
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Camden Town. 

WANT to say a good word for Cam- 
den Town. The name recalls my 
earliest years in London. [ lived in 
it. At least I think so, but Camden 

Town is not a district with definite boun- 
daries or local responsibility. It is a 
geographical expression. Camden Town 
is the historical name-of a district which 
lies between and about the Cobden statue 
and the eponymous North London Rail- 
way station. It is not easy, and it might 
not just now be prudent, to say exactly 
where the yellow ’buses enter and leave it. 


Old Brickfield Days. 
(Camden Town came into being in 1791. 
The date is fixed by a letter of 
Horace Walpole’s, in which he - says, 
“Tord, Camden has just let ground at 
Kentish own for building fourteen hun- 
dred houses—nor do I wonder. London 
is, | am certain, much fuller than ever 
I saw it.’ Charles Jenner, the author of 
certain ‘Town [clogues,’ appears to 
have seen these bricky beginnings and 
to have disliked them. He represents 
himself as a poet sitting 


A Double Statue. 
he Cobden statue at the foot of High 
Street, Camden Town, ought to 
please Mr. Baliour. It is Cobden in front 
and the image of the late Lord Salisbury 
behind. Napoleon HI. was the principal 
contributor, strange to say, to this memo- 
rial, which was erected in 1868 on the site 
of an old turnpike gate that had dis- 
appeared five years earlier. 


A Duel. 


he last duel but one ever fought in 
England took place in a field near 

the Brecknock Tavern, Camden Road, on 
July 1, 1843, the combatants being Lieut.- 
Colonel Munro and his brother-in-law, 
Colonel Fawcett. Fawcett was killed. 
This unhappy affair had its sequel in 1847, 
when Lieut.-Colonel Munro, who had fled 
the country, surrendered himself at the 
Old Bailey and was sentenced to death ; 
but he got off with a year’s imprisonment. 


The Eagle Tavern. 


t will doubtless interest many people 
to know that the inquest which im- 
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By JOHN 
O° LONDON. 


Public School Manners. 


Sir] amcs Crichton-Browne says he knew 

a university man who could instantly 
tell from what public school a freshman 
had come by his outward manner. Less 
skilled observers have been told how they 
may distinguish. A lady requires a chair 
at a concert at which there are boy 
stewards. The Eton boy apologises pro- 
fusely and does nothing, the Winchester 
boy says nothing but fetches the chair, on 
which the Harrow boy promptly seats 
himself. 


Boythern. 
catalogue of autograph letters always 
interests me. One such reaches me 
from Messrs. Mages of the Strand. Among 
its morceaux of quotations I find one from 
a letter of Walter Savage Landor’s. He 
had been asked to subscribe a guinea 
toward a bust of Mrs. Siddon, and he re- 
fuses to do so or to be on the committee, 
although he esteemed the actress’s genius 
highly. But, he added, “IT am never 
where other people are; I never was at a 
public dinner. Among the literary 
men you mention there are probably some 
whom [esteem ; in general 


on a stile near the Mother See 
Red Cap :— 
Alas for me! what prospects 
can I find 
To raise poetic ardour in my 
mind ? 
Where’er around I cast my 
wandering eyes 
Long burning rows of fetid 
bricks arise. 


: Bir 
As a fact these lines were : 


written rather earlier than 
1791, but they smack of the 
changing soil. 


The Man who Saved 
Wilkes. 


harles Pratt, Lord 

Camden, was Attorney- 
General and Lord Chan- 
cellor, and a brave and 
honourable man. He it was 
who gave Wilkes his habeas 
corpus. The people adored 
him as a friend of liberty. 
“Busts and prints of him | 
were hawked through 
remote villages ; a Reynolds 
portrait of him was hung 
up in the Guildhall. 
English journals and travel- 
lers carried his fame over 
Europe.” This was the 
man who founded Camden 
Town, who gave his name 
to Pratt Street, and who as 
Viscount Bayham and as 
the husband of a Brecknock 
lady is also represented in 
the names of Bayham Street 


man, 


ey & famous men", 


do "give it up”, 


to the newspapars, 


LONDON, December 24th, 1907, . 
44, Hamilton Gardens, 
5t. John's Wood,N.W. 


To the Editor of 


Some few weeks ago I had the honour of receiving from Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston @n unsolicited communication, in which he 


spoke of me "aa the recognised cugtodian of the monuments of 


India expressed himself ag follows:- 


"Will you allow ms to say that the work which 
you voluntarily undertake in calling the 


In a gubsequent letter the great ex—Viceroy of 


they are a malicious and 
scoundrelly set, even the 
highest. I admire many 
of them in their books, 
few in their conversation, 


fewer in their conduct.” 
| Such was Landor. But 
then, one reflects, such 


was Boythorn. 


Bishops and their Hats. 


said something recently 
about bishops’ wigs. 
The subject of their hats 
has now been raised. The 
Bishop of Worcester, we 
are told, has to look at 
every shilling he spends, 


| 
attention of ea headless age to the memorials | and he hesitates before 
of the paat, and in pleading for accuracy of | 5 as aur he ‘ 
thought, reference, and recollection, seems to | he buys a new hat.’ For 
me @ very valuable one, and I hope you will not | my part I do not see why 


give it up." 


Deeply gratirying ag these words are to me, coming aa 


they do from @o illustrious a man ag Lord Curzon, I nevertholesa 


| and worthier treatment from tne hands of tne Preas. 


I herewith take my final, and irrevocable leave aa a correspondent 


and entirely devoted to my profession ag a musician and composer, 


in which gapacity I will now endeavour to become a great English- 


I an, Sir, 


Yours very obediently, 


LEG HPA COMIHA, 
\* He LaxlerX excenKed, eee 


I might not have done go, nad I received better 


The remaining years of my lire will be solely 


a bishop need ever be 
anxious to renew his hat. 
There are only sixty-six 
such hats in the country, 
and no shabbiness can 
make one of them other 


Aa it is, : 
than imposing. 


A Phrase.” 


[ti t is true that the phrase, 
“a shocking had hat,” 
was originated by a 
bishop. H je was the Bishop 
of Osnaburg, otherwise 
the Duke of York—of the 
York Column. You did 
not know he was a 
bishop? I do not wonder. 
As a man he was rather a 


and Brecknock Road. 


This pathetic message speaks for itself. 


Boy Boz. 
Or the whole Camden 


Town can take care 

of itself. Here Dickens ran about as a 
boy ; here Charles Dibdin died and was 
buried in the Pratt Street burial ground, 
where also lies Hugh Hewson, the 
original of Smollett’s Strap in ‘‘ Roderick 
Random.” The father of Frank Holl, 
R.A., was a neighbour to the Dickens 
family in Bayham Street. 


ashes. 


THE SWAN SONG OF ALGERNON ASHTON 


mediately followed the duel was held at 
the Eagle Tavern. This house was built 
by John Cumberland, the author of a pub- 
lication called ‘‘Cumberland’s Acting 
Drama,” which was illustrated by Robert 
Cruikshank. Mr. Cumberland speculated 
in house property in Camden Town and 
gave his name to Cumberland Terrace. 


8 


The world is in tears, and the newspapers 

not honoured with the exception—shown in ink on the letter—sit in sackcloth and 

The latest reports are to the effect that three writers of humorous paragraphs 
have been discharged, their stock in trade having thus vanished 


good sort; as a soldier 
he left something to be 
desired; as a bishop he 
was the ‘ limit.” 


The Funeral. 
V hen he was buried at Windsor a 
great many distinguished people 
who attended the fnneral caught severe 
colds, but Lord —— escaped by standing 
inside his own hat. It must have been 
a “shocking bad hat’ when he restored 
it to his head. 
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4) YOUTHFUL ARDOUR. By René Bull. © 
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“Certainly, my lad; I'll listen to your telephone with pleasure. I’m glad to see you take an interest in these things” 
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On tihe 


A Week of Gifts. 
HIS is the 


week of 

gifts. Un- 

told mil- 
lions have saved 
up money—some- 
times theirs, some- 
times not theirs— 
to be able to sur- 
prise someone 
with a gift. The 
majority of people 
never think of 
giving away any- 
thing during the 
year. They move 
within the circle 
of strict legality ; 
they pay when the 
law bids them to. 
More _ especially 
rich people, giving 
legally due money 
practically all day 
long, get so tired 
of it that unless |~ 
they are abso- | 
lutely forced to do 
so by law or pres- 
sure of public 
opinion they never 
surprise anyone 
with gifts. Ne 
donne que le pauvre. 
Finally, rich 
people hate the very word, “ give,” and of 
them might be said what a German poet 
put into a famous verse: A miser, on the 
point of drowning in a river, heard a man 
cry out to him, “Give me your hand—Tll 


” 


pull you out.” Whereupon the miser 
exclaimed, “Give! I cannot give,” and 
he went under. But for traditional 
customs such as Christmas, and a few 


other days, rich people would seldom if 
ever part with their money for purposes of 
gifts. In that sense it may be said that 
Christmasand similar days were introduced 
more for the humanising of the rich than 
for the relief of the poor. 


Loosening the People’s Hearts. 

I can very well understand why the 
ancients had no Sunday. The 

simple reason is that their week-days were 

not like ours. They did not harass, 


worry, and exasperate one another by 
endless letters, visits, and commercial 
raids. Accordingly they had no need for 


a day of relief. We moderns, I am con- 
vinced, even if we should drop Christianity 
as the “ Modernists” believe we shall, will 
never drop the Sunday. If it did not ‘exist 
we should invent it. Now, what the 
Sunday is to the week Christmas is to the 
year. It loosens the hearts of people. 
They even bethink themselves of being 
tactful and kind to other people. Having 
been strictly formal to most persons 
through the best part of the year they now 
try to be good and human. In sending a 
gift to a man or woman of their acquaint- 
ance they really bestow a gift upon them- 
selves. They raise themselves by the 
order of goodness. 


i 


The Grace of Gifts. 
n the “ Ethica” of Spinoza there is a 
passage—in fact, only two words—that 
has always struck me as one of the pro- 
foundest remarks ever made on life and 
its mysteries. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LADY 
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By Dr. 


iysteries of Gifts : .2? 2. 


Copied from 
Others. 


H e repeats only, 


the public 
evidently — thinks, 
what he has 
copied out of the 
books of other 
men, On the 
strength of the 


same principle one 
always gives 
Christmas _ pre- 
sents to postmen 
but none to the 
officials in a post 
ollice. The post- 
men, although 
they might easily 
save the appear- 
ance of formal 
| correctness while 
not delivering un- 
traceable circulars 
or evidently in- 
significant — post 
cards, yet act justo 
plus and never 
fail us. 


peteraiaea to - Get 


Who recently gave birth to a son and heir 


His own Expression. 


e says repeatedly that no relation 
of life can be maintained with 
other persons unless each of them does a 
little more than is strictly required. Justo 
plus is his own expression. In these two 
words is born the grace of gifts. A teacher, 
a friend, a physician, a clergyman, a 
servant, a wile—they all must do justo 
plus or otherwise they do not act as they 
ought to. Why does one never think of 
making Christmas gifts to a solicitor? 
Because he has never done anything but 
what is (or is supposed to be) strictly legal. 
If he does justo plus it is in his interest, 
not in ours. But one readily gives Christ: 
mas surprises to a-teacher, a “physician, a 
servant, a clergyman. They may and 
frequently do do more than the strictly 
legal work; they give justo plus. For 
this they must be recompensed, and it is 
done in the form of gifts. In ancient 
Rome lawyers were not “allowed to accept 
fees. All and everything they did fer a 
client was justo plus in the modern sense. 
And what do we see? A Roman lawyer 
always expected his clients to think of 
him. Cicero made several fortunes in 
that way. 


Gifts from Everybody. 
[_ikewise Emperor Augustus took it 
very badly if a rich Roman died 
without leaving him a fat legacy. For 
Augustus had all the trouble and weight 
of absolute power but almost none of its 
outward insignia or reward. He laboured 
justo plus. So he expected his ‘ Christ- 
mas” gift from everybody. The immense 
gifts f flowing into the coffers of the Roman 
Catholic Church are pay for the justo plus 
of Catholic clergymen who give up the 
vreatest treasures ‘of civil life i in order to 
be good priests. I always thought that 
the public which readily bestows gifts upon 
clergymen and never does so to lecturers 
is prompted by the idea that a lecturer 
never ‘‘ gives” himself. 


IO 


WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY 


a Gift. 


Lafayelle  * I remember when 
TP wasiasan 
America I fre- 
quently wondered 
why the postmen—whio at that time were 
appointed only for the duration of the party 
in power, or practically for four or eight 
years only—why they were so anxious to 
deliver, in the most inclement weather, the 
most insignificant circular to an addressee 
living on the sixth floor of a liftless house. 
I asked one ef them, and he replied with a 
broad smile of knowingness, ‘‘ My dear sir, 
very well know that I should risk very 
little by not delivering a worthless circular. 
I likewise know that next year will be 
the termination of my function because 
the opposite party is most likely to come 
into power. But I am also convinced that 
just the close end of my post is one more 
reason to be scrupulously correct, and even 
more than merely correct. By being so I 
oblige many an influential manager, 
director, clerk, principal, professional, or 
any other person that will be of the utmest 
use to me when ina year J shall be without 
a post.” Here was the justo plus of Spinoza 
translated into Yankee. 


Why we Pray. 
It oue goes deeper still this very thing is 
the true fountain and origin of prayers. 
God does for us infinitely more than what, 
as much as humans can think, is formally 
correct. He indeed does justo plus, The 
more we feel that, the more we naturally 
want to manifest our sense of His infinite 
goodness by something similar to gifts to 
men. So we pray. We pray mucli less 
for reasons of pleasing God than of articu- 
lating to ourselves our deep sense of His 
goodness. As we cannot possibly let 
Christmas pass without rewarding those 
that do a little justo plus to us, we feel we 
cannot let pass a day without uttering the 
gilts of prayer to Him who cloes justo plus 
to us every day of our life. 


hese are 


some of the mysteries of 
gifts. 
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“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE” 


By Tony Sarg. 


Ata 


g his favours between the Brown Dog and the Suffragette. 
indulged in. Shouts of “Mice!” and the cracking of fireworks added 


finally the meeting was abandoned 


The lively student at the present time seems to be dividin 
recent meeting of Suffragettes some high jinks were 


to the uproar until 


aq 


d 
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A drum-major of a battalion of the Guards in his 
state clothes 


The Duke’s Delight. 


HE Duke of Connaught, who takes 

up his Mediterranean appointment 

this week, was once holding a 

reception at the Horse Guards 

when he asked an officer just introduced 

what he wanted. ‘“ Nothing, thank you, 

ae was the modest reply. Immediately 

the Duke stepped forward, briskly shook 

hands with the officer, and said, “ My dear 

sir, you must allow me to shake hands 

with you once more. It is a very long 

time since I had the pleasure of meeting 
with an officer who wanted nothing.” 


A Test of Friendship. 

Ax eclipse of the sun is due to take 
rs place on Friday, January 3, but as 
it is not visible at Greenwich English 
people are not likely to get unduly excited 
over the event. A French marquis once 
took a party of ladies to the Paris Ob- 
servatory, where Cassini was to observe 
an eclipse. The party arrived too late, 
however, and the eclipse was over. ‘“ Never 
mind, ladies,” said the marquis, “ M. Cassini 
is my friend, and he will oblige me by 
beginning over again.” 


Hard Going. 
unt balls are very numerous just now, 
and some of the dancing to be seen 
is, to say the least, more vigorous than 
elegant. It was at one of these affairs 
that a fair American had as partner a 
gentleman who was a very poor performer. 
After he had staggered and pranced round 
alternately for a * while he was brought 
to a sudden standstill by the young lady 
naively remarking, “I guess my feet are 
too small to be danced on by two people, 

so we'll stop.” 


A Clock Necessary. 
he Small Holdings Act, which comes 
into force to-day, is expected 
to work wonders, Of course some agri- 
cultural labourers have long held small 
allotments. A man who owned a 
poultry run had one of his hens killed by 
a passing train on an adjacent railway 
line. On discovering his loss the labourer 
secured a time table “and putting it up in 
his henhouse exclaimed, “ Now, my 
beauties, before you go out again look 
what time the next train passes.” 


A ricochet—a remarkable snapshot taken at the 
butts 


ARMY SNAPSHOTS FROM HERE AND THERE 
A Jubilee Hero. 

o-morrow is one of the red-letter 

days in the life of Earl Roberts, 

for it is exactly fifty years since he won 


the Victoria Cross during the Indian 
Mutiny. The earl has given a very 


meagre account of the exploit in his 
memoirs; but all the V.C. heroes are 
modest. When one officer was pressed to 
recount how he won the distinction he 
merely said, ‘Oh bosh! Come out into 
the garden and I’ll show you my pigs.” 


A Gunner’s Crack. 

he sailing of the American fleet with 

its immense stock of shot and pow- 

der recalls a yarn of the days of the Civil 
War. Acrack Federal gunner was engaged 
in firing solid shot at the enemy several 
miles away when the captain of the ship 
said to him, ‘‘ Private Shirley, let me see 
you hit that rebel captain in the eye.’ 
Private Shirley proved equal to the emer- 
gency. “Yes. sir,” he replied; ‘‘ which 
eye, sir?” 


The Baronet’s Bull. 
Si Wilfrid Lawson, whose statue is to 
be erected in the Embankment Gar- 
dens, was at his best when writing epitaphs 
and memorial notices. He once bought 
for 2,000 guineas a bull of a celebrated 
breed from the Duke of Devonshire. The 
bull dying shortly afterwards of tuber- 
¢ulosis the famous temperance chief 
expressed his feelings in the following 
epitaph 


Here lies the ‘‘ Duke of Oxford,” quiet and 
cool, 


3red by a duke and bought by a fool. 


Too Sudden. 
he New Year being a “‘leap”’ one some 
gentlemen are likely to get the 


“jumps” by receiving proposals from 
Suffragettes and others. It is no secret, 
however, that some ladies do not wait for 
Leap Year to speak to the man of their 
choice. A well-known bachelor bishop 
was once pestered by a maiden lady of 
great wealth. One day she offered not 
only her heart and hand but all her 
wealth. The bishop wrote in reply: 
“Madam,— Your wealth give to the 
needy, your heart -to the Lord, and your 
band to the man who asks for it.” 
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In case of fire—a group of officers watching the 
men at fire drill 


Second Best. 


hen the late Lord Kelvin was a 
student at Cambridge the posting-up 
of the tripos list was awaited with great 
interest one year as everybody, himself 
included, confidently expected to see him 
placed as senior wrangler. When at last 
the list was up there was a rush for it. 
The future peer, being short-sighted, called 
cheerily to a man who could see it, ‘‘ Well, 
who’s second?” ‘You are,’ was the 
reply. So it was, and Lord Kelvin had 
to rest content with being second. 


Noah’s Optimism. 
Wren the country was much flooded 
some years ago a farmer driven to 
his roof by the rising water refused to be 
depressed. “Washed all your fowls 
away?’ asked a man in a boat below. 
“Yes; but the ducks swam.” ‘“ Tore up 
vour orchard trees?” next asked the 
boatman. ‘ Don’t mind it much,” replied 
the farmer, “the crop was a_ failure.” 
“But the water is right up to your 
windows, man.” ‘ Well, them windows 
wanted washing,” retorted the farmer. 


Not Allee Lightee. 


he new Chinese minister to London 

can speak English very well. A 
late ambassador to Washington had only 
a slight acquaintance with the language, 
however, and at his first reception -an 
American friend told him that as the 
guests passed out saying they had spent 
an enjoyable evening, he must reply, “I 
am very glad.’ The Chinese minister 
played. his. part very well until an official, 
slightly TPS: came along and _ said, 
“W ell, I must go now.’ “I am very 
glad,” Ae the minister as if he meant it. 
Talking Shop. 
Lod Alvaney was a noted hunting man 

in his day, and he could say sharp 
and witty things on the sa as well as in 
the drawing-room. A well-known trades- 
man named Gunter, who dealt largely in 
summer luxuries, was conversing with his 
lordship before a run, when Lord Alvaney 
said, “ That’s a fine horse you are on.’ 
“Yes, he is, my lord,” gepuied Gunter ; 
“but he is so hot I can hardly hold him.” 
“Why the devil don’t you ice him then?” 
exclaimed his lordship like a flash. 
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AN URGENT CASE. By Will Owen. 
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“Waiter, take this egg away and wring its neck” 
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y George Morrow. 
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EVERY-DAY TRAGEDIES 
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THE SUBURBAN DWELLER AND THE PERSISTENT DOG 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH. By George Belcher. 
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She: You know, Mr. Jones, | thought you were much older than you are 


He: Oh no; not a bit, | assure you 
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HIS is good resolution day, and the 
export of paving stones to a sub- 
terranean destination will doubt- 
less be well up to the mark. 

tt 8 e 

Amongst other changes that 1908 will 

witness will be the transformation 
of the old War Office in Pall Mall into a 
clubhouse for the Royal Automobile Club. 
The traditions of the place should have a 
deterrent influence on such of the members 
as are constitutionally inclined to exceed 


the speed limit. 
% ae se 
“The gentle Jap has now taught the 
Briton how to make a bayonet. He 

will in due time show us how our lan- 
guage ought to be spoken and furnish us 
with a recipe for an improved plum 
pudding. 
I know absolutely nothing about the 

modern Medes, but I sincerely trust 
that they are adhering to their historic 
policy of not allowing their laws to alter. 
The up-to-date Persians have gone back 
on that policy, and the result has been a 
Christmas of more excitement than com- 
fort. 

tt ue te 
ccording to “‘ The New Age”’ it is the 
bounden duty of responsible politi- 

cians. to give charm and romance to 
polities by’ the admixture of imagination. 
We can look foward with complete assu- 
rance to this suggestion being acted upon 
when Parliament reassembles. 


Mamma (to well-fed-looking little boy gazing at picture of Daniel in the lions’ den): 
''m sorry for the lions. 


Boy: No; 


Ryery properly-equipped burglar now 

possesses a motor car in which he 
conducts his amiable operations. This 
is cheerful news for the isolated house- 
holder who hears him going. It also 
makes encouraging reading for a pecles- 
trian police force. 


When the enterprising burglar goes a- 
burgling 
He considers no locality too far; 
Through the night-time you can ever hear 
the gurgling 
And the panting of his scorching motor 
car. 
His pursuers he persistently will smother 
With his petrol fumes and dust ere rise 
of sun. 
Ah! take one consideration with another 
The ain s lot is not a a one. 


Wieati is one to do with one’s des On 

the one hand we are told that any 
hirsute adornment of it provides a squat- 
ting ground for all houseless microbes, and 
on the other hand we are warned that 
“a newly-shaved skin is a door open to 
the germs of every infectious disease.” A 
royal commission to inquire into this 


“quandary seems to be called for, with 


Mr. Frank Richardson as chairman. 
a a Ea 

“Truly the music-hall is a great moral 
force. If a man is acquitted on a 

murder charge his country does nothing 

for him; but a music-hall proprietor at 

once offers him £350 a week. A scathing 

criticism on Our social system ! 
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“M: Ww. T. Stead has caused terrible 

turmoil in the ranks of little England- 
ism. He dares to assert that Great Britain 
would be unwise to allow Germany’s Navy 
to become double the size of her own. 
Somebody ought really to speak to Mr. 
Stead. Such an outburst of Jingoism 
should not pass without a protest. 

tt 

‘The Rey. R. J. Campbell is much exer- 

cised in his mind because he has 
been told on something like authority 
that he is “the Beast in the Book of 
Revelations.’ He knows quite well that 
he is somebody of considerable import- 
ance, but he is not quite sure whether he 
rises to the heights thus claimed for him. 
Meanwhile we may expect to find Mr. 
Hall Caine claiming the post. 


M: he Darling has been adminis- 

tering the law i in a place that has 
been alternately described as a “ loose 
box,” a “rabbit hutch,” and a“ wigwam.” 
One of the chief advantages of this 
arrangement was that nobody could hear 
what anyboily else said, and consequently 
the long-sought means of expediting our 
legal procedure may have been discovered 
at last. It is hard, however, on a judge 
to have to send for a megaphone every 
time he ints of a joke. 


oe sh 
ie te 


yan South Pole postage stamp is the last 

output of a benevolent government 
to delight the hearts of philatelists. But 
is not the issue just a bit previous ? 


Drawn by Charles Pears 
Are you sorry for Daniel, dear? 
They aren't going to get any of Daniel for their suppers 
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Learn 


cu1ere OOyYS AMC Girls Together. 
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The Co-Educational Public Schools Trust, Ltd., was formed in 1906, with Dr. Gray of Bradfield College at its head, for the purpose of establishing public 

boarding schools for the co-education of the sons and daughters of the upper classes, there being a growing demand for schools carried on on these 

Principles. The first school, St. George's, Harpenden, Herts, was opened in January, 1907, under the head mastership of the Rev. Cecil Grant, M.A., one ot 

the best-known and most successful co-educationists in the country. There are already over one hundred children in the school, of which rather more than 

half are boys, and the ages range from eight to nineteen. This rapid increase of numbers is a striking proof of the popularity of the system among intelligent 

Parents. The offices of the trust are at 41, Moorgate Street, E.C. Our illustrations show: (1) A lecture in the laboratory; (2) ‘‘prep”; (3) botany; (4) the 
crowd on the touch-line; (5) the schoolhouse and chapel; (6) ‘‘rugger”’; (7) lacrosse 
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ISS VAN BUSKER stood poised 
on the doorstep. 
“Ts that how you play the 
thing anyway?” she said, hold- 
ing the diabolo sticks awkwardly but with 
an indescribably bewitching air. 

We were all a little “bit jealous of 
Miss van Busker, I think. She had arrived 
last the night before with ‘three monster 
trunks, four large hat boxes, a poodle, and 
a very French maid. 

An extremely smart “shoot” was 
assembled at the Towers, but Miss van 
Busker seemed to take the shine out of the 
rest of us when she came down to ‘dinner 
in pale pink velvet and not an ornament 
of any description on her alabaster neck 
and shoulders. 

However, as I was saying, Miss van 
Busker stood on the doorstep with the 
diabolo sticks in her hand. 

The guns were going to shoot at ten, 
and everyone knows how fussy men are 
just before they start, but three of them 
actually responded to Miss van Busker’s 
challenge. 

“T'll show you,” they exclaimed; but 
the Duke of Derry didn’t pretend to hear 
and went on wiping his gun or whatever 
it is men do. 

“T won't bother now,” 
said slowly, and presently the 
away in the big brake to 
covert. 

We all knitted socks by the fire in 
the morning and exchanged confidences 
in our rooms alter luncheon. Miss van 
Busker was as bright as—well, as bright as 
one can be all day, though Lady Jane said 
it was much too damp for us to lunch with 
the guns, and we stayed in till tea-time. 

Miss van Busker came down to tea in 
a clinging white crépe de chine and looked 
quite lov ely. 

“She’s beautifully turned-out and all 
that,” pretty little Lady Hildegarde St. 
Helens said to me as she handed me the 
toast, ‘ but she’s no charm, has she?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said doubtfully. 
“T think she has.” 

The men came in just then, and first 
one and then another went over and talked 
to Miss van Busker, except the duke, who 
sat by his sister and told us of the day’s 
sport. 

The Duke of Derry was young, not 
married, and as everyone knows quite 
poor; “stony” is his own expression, so 
most of the girls treated him as a sort of 
brother. 

After tea, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but Miss van Busker sat reading a 
paper, and when the men went off into 
the smoking-room the duke, who had to 
pass her chair, stopped and presently sat 
down by her side. 

‘““No; [m not a whale at games,” I 
heard her say, and a little later she and 
the duke disappeared. When I went up 
shortly afterwards to get a book I had 
left in my room and that I really wanted 
they were playing diabolo in the hall, or 
rather Miss van Busker was looking on 
and the duke was holding the sticks. 


Miss van Busker 
guns drove 
the home 
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“ This way, d’you see ? 
very earnestly as I passed. 

“My now! if that ain’t too cunnin’,’ 
Miss van Busker said in her pretty nasal 
twang that seems to get worse the longer 

she stays in England. (She’d hardly any 

accent to speak of when Lady Bulstrode 
began taking her out last season.) 

That evening when we had been given 
our candlesticks and were going to our 
rooms Miss van Busker followed me. 

“Now, may I come in a moment?” 
she said in her girlish way that is very 
appealing. 

Ondo 
sleepy. 

Miss van Busker went ‘over to the fire 
and placed a marvellously small foot on 
the fender. 

“My! ain't this the room Henry III. 
slept in before the Battle of Lewes ?” 

“Oh, is it?” I said with some con- 
fusion, “ perhaps it is.” 

Miss van Busker looked at me medita- 
tively. “You British are queer,’ she said. 
“ But if you will pardon me I don’t think 
you're one mite British. No,’’ she con- 
tinued, “I kind of feel cawnfidence’ in 
you ; the others here are what I call pretty 
nosey.” 

I had known Miss van Busker all the 
summer, and I| gathered her now to mean 
that the house party struck her as “ stuck- 
up.” 

“They don’t 
murmured. 

But Miss van Busker was uot listening ; 
she was gazing into the coals. : 

“T got to get engaged to a dook,” she 
said suddenly; “all my girl friends were 
when they came home from Eu-rope, and I 
don’t intend to be left on the mat.” 

“Indeed,” I murmured rather lamely. 

“T don’t know about marrying.” Miss 
van Busker looked plaintively at me. 
“Td see about that aff-ter, but I’d hate to 
face the reporters and the girls’ luncheons 
if | hadn’t a pretty good thing on ice.” 

“But is that quite fair?” I murmured 
once again, ““and—and are you sure you 
can?” 

“Tair? Why I reckon most young 
men have a pretty useful amount of horse 
sense,’ Miss van Busker replied. ‘“‘I don’t 
worry any aboutthem. And I s’pose most 
of us can get what we feel we warnt.” 

We both stared into the fire. It 
seemed a simple and a cheering philo- 
sophy. 


” he was saying 


I said, though I was very 


mean anything,” I 


“Diabolo’s a great’ game,’ Miss van 
Busker added irrelev antly. 
“You're learning it, aren't you?” I 


asked, beginning to take the diamonds 
out of my “hair. 

“Yes; I’m learning,’ Miss van Busker 
laughed, and when she laughs in the 
firelight there is a gleam of what look 
like fine pearls. 

Miss van Busker said some very pretty 
things to me; she is certainly very attrac- 
tive, and we said good night in the 
friendliest way. 

The next day the men were to shoot 
the great spinney; it was the big day of 
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the week and everyone was what Miss 
van Busker called well on time, everyone 
except the duke. 

“We can’t wait for old Stony,” the 
men agreed after breakfast, and various 
expeditions to the bachelor quarters drew 
blank; the duke sent down to say he 
had strained a muscle and couldn’t go 
out, 

A big oak gallery runs round the hall 
at the Towers, and my room was off the 
gallerv. I do not know that I was sur- 
prised when I opened my door later on to 
see a diabolo spool shoot up past me and 
fall back with a loud crash on to the hall 
floor. 

“My! a babe in arms would do it 
better,’ I heard Miss van Busker say with 
great apparent vexation. 

When I descended the big staircase a 
moment later Miss van Busker and of 
course the duke, who seemed quite well, 
were resting on the big oak seat with the 
high back. Miss van Busker held the 
diabolo sticks and the duke was twirling 
the spool in his hands and looking at 
Miss van Busker. 

All that day and the next Miss van 
Busker learnt diabolo. 

“T don’t get on one mite,’ she would 
answer when questioned; and the other 
men gave up all claim to teaching her. 

Our main staple of conversation became 
Miss van Busker’s progress in the game. 

On the fourth day she had improved 
slightly; the duke had declared the long 
gallery a better place for learning, and 
poor Lady Jane, who did not want to 
stand.in his way, asked them to be very 
careful. But when I went through, by 
mistake, the diabolo lay on the ground 
and they were examining the pictures. 

At tea that afternoon the post came in. 

“T’'ve ‘got a lot of snapshots from 
Greenhays,’ Lady Hildegarde said sud- 
denly, and looked at Miss van Busker. 

Coralie flushed the slightest prettiest 
pink, but she finished her. tea, and then 
she got up and went into the hall. 

Little Lady Hildegarde handed me the 


snapshots. ‘Bertie sent them,” she said 
briefly. “Miss van Busker was staying 


there. She seems to forget—games,” she 
added wickedly. 

In quite six out of the dozen or more 
photographs Miss van Busker, I regret to 
say, appeared playing diabolo with the 
most finished grace. She was depicted in 
the act of catching and throwing the spool 
with the precision of an expert. 

Lady Hildegarde laughed. 
would Stony say?” she murmured. 

But her brother had followed Miss van 
Busker from the room. 

I happened to pass through the hall 
not long after. ‘Two people occupied the 
tall oak seat under the palms. 

“Why, yes,” I could not help hearing a 
drawling murmur as I hurried by, “I 
guess I knew it all the time pretty well. 
But I kind of thought you'd like to teach 
me—didn’t you?” 

But Ishut my door upstairs upon the 
answer. 


“What 


